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THE MONTH. 


Tue two great facts which constitute the most important news from Afghanistan 
are the reverse sustained, with such severe loss, by the British force under General 
Burrows, and the final retirement of the British army from Cabul. The attack of 
Ayoub Khan upon the troops in advance of Candahar, disastrous and lamentable as 
it was, resulting in the destruction of nearly 1,200 men of our Indian army, and 
in the falling back of General Burrows upon Candahar, does not prove to have been 
so decisive as at first had been supposed. The hostile intentions and the position of 
Ayoub Khan’s force appear to have been known, and the advance of the British 
General was perhaps premature. But our troops at first were successful, and re- 
pulsed the enemy, who, pretending to flee, drew them into a destructive am- 
buseade, when the Afghan cavalry, uprising on our men, inflicted on them 
terrible loss, compelling them to retreat hastily to Candahar. It does not seem, 
however, that the enemy's pursuit extended beyond three or four miles ; 
and Ayoub Khan long hesitated to follow up his victory by the only step which 
could invest it with importance—the investment of Candahar itself. As we write, 
however, that place is at length surrounded by the foe. But the garrison is stated 
to be in a position to make a vigorous defence, to be well supplied with provisions, 
and to be able to hold the city no less than the citadel until General Roberts shall 
arrive for their relief. In the meantime we learn that a sortie which was made by 


the British troops, on the 16th ult., against a village on the east face of the city, 


has secured us from farther molestation on that side ; bat our anid .be very 


heavy, including several distinguished officers. 

: The evacuation of Cabul is, however, now an accomplished fact. The Govern- 
ment did not allow their misfortune in a distant province of Afghanistan to interfere 
with the decision at which, after such careful deliberation, they had arrived, to 
retire from the capital. Their determination had been taken upon grounds of 
national policy which could not any way be affected by the Candahar disaster. That 
incident changed nothing in our obligations to the people of Cabul, and to Abdur- 
rahman, whom we have acknowledged as their Ameer. There is reason to believe 
that Lord Ripon and the Ministry at home acted wisely in resisting all temptations 
to pursue another course, and in steadily and persistently carrying out their 
announced intention to withdraw the British force from Oabul. Thus far, the result 
has justified their expectations. The retirement from Cabul’ has been effected in 


» good order, and without the least disturbance of the public tranquillity. The 


prestige of the British Government in India will be increased, rather than — 


diminished, by the courage which, in this respect, that Government has shown. 
The powerfal force under General Sir Frederick Roberta is, moreover, thus set free 
to march, as he is now doing, to the relief of its beleaguered friends shut up in 
Candahar. No Afghan army can resist a force such as that which General Roberts 


leads with such consummate strategy and skill. In the critical movement now 
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entrusted to him he will doubtless pat forth all the combined energy and skill for 


encouraging the Albanians, whom they regard as their devoted subjects, in their 
armed resistance to the practical concession of the Montenegrin claims. It seems 
that the Britieh Cabinet has received (probably, though not avowedly) from 


guarantee, however, can only be provisional, and the Sultan's Ministers, if consulted 
their own judgment of its value. On the Greek question, 

matters seem to remain in statu quo. There is no doubt that the European concert 
still holds good, bat that the Powers, although one in purpose, have not as yet 
decided on the actual steps to be taken should Turkey persist in her contumacy, seems 
tolerably clear. Meanwhile, the Ewperors of Germany and Austria have held their 
interview at Isch]. The world is not cognizant of the themes on which 

they conversed with each other ; doubtless the Eastern Question had its share. But 
the times are past when the mere personal accord of sovereigns could largely influence 
the destinies of Europe, and it is to the tendencies of nationalities, and the move- 


ments rife amidst the various peoples of the Continent, that we are compelled to 
look for the more certain indications of its future. 


Whatever the opinion entertained of the measures of the present Ministry, one 
thing is clear—that having, under a sense of public necessity and obligation, brought 
them forward for adoption by the Parliament, they are determined to carry them if 
possible. They mean work, and no amount of obstructive opposition will avail to 
turn them from their purpose. The Queen's Speech at the commencement of the 
present session plainly indicated the resolve of its authors that though a short one, 
it should be neither barren nor unfruitful. They were determined to make the 
most of the time placed at their disposal, and the fact that much of that time has, 
by no fault of theirs, been wasted in obstructive tactics, futile for the purpose of pre- 
venting legislation, and effective only to delay it, has but served to strengthen their 
resolve. This is clearly manifest in the recent statement of Lord Hartington. 
Parliament, until it shall have done the work for which it was convened, is not to 
be prorogued. Men of all parties will allow that to oppose a measure by argument 
and vote is one thing; and to use the forms of Parliament to prevent the passing 
of measures on which the majority have determined is quite another, and must, 
except in very extreme cases, be entirely condemned. This remark applies to all 
parties and principles alike. Indeed, it may be questioned whether, under any circum- 
stances, however extreme, any section, in either House of Parliament, is justified in 
of the House, or for reporting progress in committee, when once those propositions 
have been clearly and distinctly negatived. But let it once be understood that if 
public business is thus delayed, it will present itself again ; that if Bills are not 
carried im the ordinary time, extraordinary time will be taken to ensure their 
passing ;—in other words, that the time wasted in futile obstruction wil! be deducted 


which he is renowned, and there can, therefore, be but little doubt that his expedi- 
tion for the relief of Candahar will be crowned with ultimate success. 
An extension of time has been asked for by the Porte in which to fulfil its 
engagements in respect of Montenegro. The Sultan’s (iovernment object to the 
cession of Dinoche and Gruda to the Montenegrina, and propose some other compen - 
sation in their stead. Meanwhile, the Turkish Cabinet are believed to be secretly 
on by the Congress and Conference of Berlin, the Powers should place on record 
their intention not to demand any further concessions from the Porte. Such a 
: 
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from the holidays,—the motive for this illegitimate species of obstruction will be 
destroyed, and we shall be spared the pain of seeing, in future sessions, the precious 
time of our legislators worse than wasted in attempts to postpone or delay the 
passing of acts of legislation which they cannot possibly prevent. There is un- 
donbtedly much force in the contention of Mr. Balfour, that it is inexpedient, in the 
interest of public business, that important measures should be brought under the 
consideration of Parliament at a period of the session when they are not likely to 
receive Adequate discussion. But, as was pointed out by the leader of the House of 
Commons, at what time, in any session, can such measures be adequately discussed 
if throughout the whole course of that session the progress of legislation be impeded by 
methods such as those above described, and the doctrine be acted on that no measure 
ean be regarded as properly discussed till every member of Parliament has said upon 
it all that it is possible to say? Practically, the recognition of such a principle, 
whilst it might secure unlimited discussion for the few, would repress freedom of 
speech by enforcing absolute silence on the many. 


_ The House of Lords, as was anticipated, have rejected the Irish Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill. Although but a temporary measure, and of local application, it 
struck too deeply at the rights of theanded interest, as hitherto recognized, to allow 
much prospect of it passing an assembly which, from its constitution, must be pecu- 
liarly sensitive in respect of the rights and privileges of landlords as a class. The 
fact that om this question many of the Liberal Peers differed from the policy of 
Ministers, of course Jent strength and purpose to the Opposition. It was contended 
that the measure was hastily and.without sufficient care brought in, and that its 
provisions were not well digested; but especially that its principles were unsound, 
and that the relief sought for the tenants should have been obtained for them in 
another way. On the other hand, it was urged by Ministers that the necessity was 
pressing, that the operation of the Bill would be confined to harsh and unreasonable 
landlords, and that it would restrain or prevent only such evictions as, considering 
the present prevalent distress, would morally be an abuse of the powers conferred 
upon landowners by the law. The Government also contended that some such 
measure was requisite in the interests of public peace and order, and to enable them 
firmly to maintain the due administration of the country. Their lordships, however, 
considering that the principle of the measure was one against which they were 
specially called on to protest, refused the second reading by an almost unexampled 
atl overpowering majority. Ministers have been more successful with their other 
measures of iinportance. Their Employers’ Liability Bill has passed the Lower 
House, and by the time these lines are in_print will probably have been sanctioned 
by the Upper. Progress is also making with the Hares and Rabbits Bill, the Census 
Bill, the Grain Cargoes Bill, and others, and it is expected that in the Committee 
en the Burials Bill the Lords’ amendments will be set aside. 


The state of Ireland is undoubtedly serious ; and the discontent which the pre- 
valent distress and suffering tend directly to produce is aggravated, in too many 
quarters, by inflammatory and injurious harangues. Men who should know better 
take advantage of the occasion to utter language which, if not directly seditious, is 
likely to incite a people naturally impulsive and excitable to attempt the redress of 
their supposed wrongs and grievances by appeals to physical violence. Such conduct 
eannot be too severely reprobated. Whatever wrongs may exist will never thus be 
semedied, while whatever suffering is borne will be aggravated tenfold. It is, how- 
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ever, 01.9 thing to condemn such speeches as those of Mr. Dillon, and another t» 
prosecute the men who thus abuse their liberty of speech. We are glad to learn 
that the Government see no reason for apprehending any serious disturbance of tl 
peace, and, consequently, no necessity either for renewing the Peace Preservation 
Act, or for seeking from Parliament any extraordinary powers to ensure the duc 
and effective maintenance of order and of law. Whilst all mischievous agitation i- 
to be reprobated, it would also be unwise in the Cabinet to initiate any prosecution 
for sedition in which they would not be likely to succeed. The Irish people should 
be encouraged to believe what indeed they already ought to know, that the Govern- 
ment is desirous not only to do them justice, but to relieve their sufferings to the 
utmost of their power; and this knowledge should preserve them from being led int. 
the paths of sedition and conspiracy by either foolish or designing agitators. 


— 


The Government, as was anticipated, have finally decided to recal| Sir Bartle 
Frere. That considerable regret will be felt by many of our colonial fellow-subje_t- 
at this decision is undoubted; and it is no less certain that the late Chief Com- 
missioner’s high character, and singleness of aim and purpose, entitle him to much 
of the respect and popularity which, in our South African colonies, he has been able 
to secure. We see not, however, how a Government which had pronounced con- 
demnation upon the leading principle of Sir. Bartle’s policy, could, with consistency. 
allow him to continue longer at his post. There is no question that the Zalu War, 
and the motives by which it was inspired, however commendable in the estimation 
of the colonists, have been condemned by English public opinion. Even were it 
not so, a Cabinet desiring to retain ‘ective control over its own colonial ad- 
ministration could scarcely retain the services, however otherwise valuable or faith. 
fully fulfilled, of a colonial governor who, without the sanction of the Cabinet at 


home, had taken upon himself the responsibility of declaring and of making war. 


During the last month the serious indisposition of the Prime Minister, from 
which he has now so happily ‘recovered, has given occasion for a wide-spread and 
almost universal demonstration of sympathy and respect. The sense of the value of 
his life and services to the country whose counsels he directs, has been quickened by 
the apprehension that that life and those services were threatened. The estimate 
which, irrespective of all political prepossessions, is everywhere entertained of his 
thorough integrity, and the conscientiousness with which the duties of his high posi- 
tion are discharged, intensified the general regret, and called forth, from individuals 
of all classes, one consentaneous expression of undoubted personal regard. In the 
midst of the unavoidable cares and responsibilities of a position so important and 
exalted, it must have been, to the mind and heart of a statesman constituted as is 
our present Premier, specially gratifying to receive tokens so numerous and unmis- 
takable both of the estimation in which his public services are held, and of the just 
and general appreciation of his aims and motives in performing them. : 


Death has recently removed from our midst a statesman and diplomatist of 
commanding influence and mark. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, at the advanced age 
of ninety-three, has left behind him a reputation very rarely equalled for diplomatic 
ability and skill. His lengthened public career was memorable for its powerful in- 
fluence not only upon British, but on European policy. Although for a time a 
Minister Plenipotentiary in Switzerland, and subsequently engaged in important 
negotiations with the United States, his chief interest was always concentrated on 


while it must also be admitted that they were too wont to regard him as an enemy. 
In 1842 he succeeded Lord Ponsonby at the Porte as resident An:bassador, and for 


country. He did not, however, retire from the diplomatic service till 1858 ; and 


The death of the Rev. Edward Auriol, late Rector of St. Dunstan's, Fleet 
Street, is a loss which will be keenly felt by the Evangelical portion of the Church of 
England, with which he was so Jong and so honourably connected, and especially by 
his brethren of the clergy, amongst whom the remembrance of his works of faith and 
love, and his prominent, though unpretending, influence will long und beneficially 


remain. More melancholy is the death by drowning, in the very prime of life, of 


the Rev. Prebendary Wright, the Honorary and honoured Secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society, whose talents were unreservedly consecrated to the promotion of 
the noblest and highest of objects, and whose devotion to the work .to which he had 
thus surrendered himself was duly appreciated by his fellow-labourers, both on the 


committee and in the missionary field... Great as was the known good which he was 


enabled to achieve, it is certain that much was unknown which he did for the advance- 


ment of the faith which he loved, and for the welfare of his fellow-men. God grant 


that, as he was proving himself, when called to his reward, a worthy succeesor of Henry 
Venn, so he may be succeeded, in his important post, by one like-minded, whose gifts 
and graces shall be as manifest and as influential for the highest good. 
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Eastern political affairs. In the conduct and control of these, his talents were, for . 
thirty-three years, mainly, if not exclusively, employed. In 1825 he first went 
as Ambasador to Constantinople, and from that time played a prominent part in 
all negotiations affecting the European interests of Rusia, of Turkey, and of 
Greece. The leading principles of his policy were the maintenance of Turkey as a 
power, and, at the same time, the indispensable necessity of its thorough and complete 
reform. The Turks, in the true sense of the word, never had a better friend, 
energy, and his indomitable will. In all his transactions with the Sultan and 
his Ministers his supremacy was self-asserting ; and in the diplomatic circle 
of Eastern Europe he bore commanding and honourable part. He it was 
who secured for Turkey, when threatened with destruction, the prolongation 
of her political existence; and for such reforms as, since the Crimean War, 
have really been accomplished in the administration of the Ottoman Empire, 

’ Europe is indebted almoxt entirely to him. As the stanch friend of Christian missions 
and missionaries in the Turkish dominions during the early and most trying period 

| of their work, and as the unswerving supporter of the rights of the human con- 
science and of religious liberty, he will long be remembered both in Europe and 

America. The first cousin of the eloquent George Canning, to whom he owed his 

| introduction into political life, and known as Sir Stratford Canning through the 
in political affairs. His public career may thus be considered to embrace a period of 
seventy years ; and it is satisfactory to know from his published works on religious 
topics that his later years were cheered and animated by the fuith and prospects of a 
Christian. 

| 
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AMERICAN ENTERPRISE AND ECONOMY IN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL WORK. 


BY MARGARET WINSLOW, NEW YORK. 


Ma A.teert Woopavrr, of New York, has devoted the last twenty years of his 
life to spreading the Sunday-school over the darkened countries of the Old World. 
Visiting the Continent in 1861, this Brooklyn merchant saw in the Sabbath-school 
the surest way to remedy the evils of Sabbath-breaking and ignorance in which the 
young were everywhere growing up. After two years spent in travel and in the 
enlightenment of earnest Christian workers, the Foreign Sunday-school Association 
arose. The society, composed of some thirty or forty gentlemen and ladies, principally 
the latter, is divided into four committees, representing the four leading languages 
of Earope— French, Spanish, German, and Italian—and by means of these a brisk, 
earnest correspondence is carried on, not only with the countries named, but with 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Russia, Belgium, Hungary, Austria, Portugal, Greece, 
India, China, Natal, and Japan. In all of these countries schools have been established 
by the direct suggestion and pecuniary aid of the association, while multitudes more 
have come in an indirect way from the wide-spreading influences thus exerted, and 
all this at small pecuniary expense ; for the leading principles upon which the society 
is founded are those of having no paid agencies at home, and of enlisting free 
Christian work abroad, offering only small amounts towards providing new schools 
with text-books, hymns, maps, etc. . 

Towards the creation of a Sunday-school literature this association has largely 
contributed, early seeing that this was the great need of all the communities in which 
it attempted to work. It has therefore been instrumental in commencing and sus- 
taining, either wholly or in part, Sunday-school journals in Switzerland, France, 
Germany, Hungary, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Greece, China, and Japan. Some of 
these soon became more than self-supporting. The Foreign Sunday-school Associa- 
tion hes also commenced the work of supplying library books by translating a well- 
known story, in which the plan of salvation is very fully developed, into Spanish, 
Italian, German, and Hungarian. Similar works are soon to follow, and a prize 
offered in Italy for the best essay on Sunday-schools has prodaced a mass of magaaine : 
articles which cannot but act favourably upon public sentiment in a country where 
all thought is opposed to lay Christian work, to co-education of the sexes, and, ix“ 
fact, to Christian education at all. 
| Through the heart to heart correspondence of the members of the various com- 
mittees, a great work has been done in the arousing, comforting, stimulating, and in- 
structing of those transatlantic Christians who do not understand our [American] 
methods of work, and who often faint because of the hardness of the way. The in- 
coming letters read at every open meeting of the society, held the first Thursday of 
every month, at 130, State Street, Brooklyn, are replete with plaintive details of hard 
work performed under circumstances of great discouragement. 

To accomplish the work thus glanced at, the Foreign Sunday-school Association 
has never had at its command much more than 3,000 dollars (£600) per annum, and 
this sum has covered expenses of postage, printing, stationery, and clerical services 
at home, in addition to donations, support of papers and translations abroad. The 
amount is very inadequate to the work, but even this sum has been raised with great 
difficulty through Sunday-schools and by generous private donations.. A plan of one 
cent a year given by every Sunday scholar in the land—suzgested, we believe, by the 
Rev. Dr. Rufus Clark, of Albany—promises to afford a more definite and steady 
source of income, 
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The statistics of the present condition of Sunday-school work are hard to gather. 


In Italy, and other countries still under Papal dominion, great jealousy prevails on 
euch subjects, and figures are difficult to procure, and unreliable when furnished ; 


best gathered from local papers not within our reach. The Sunday-school work in 
France has been so largely attended to by the Foreign Committee of the London 
Sunday-school Union, that the Foreign Sunday-school Association has recently con- 


Germany, where the scattered Sunday-school seed sprang up most rapidly and 
has flourished most abundantly, and in which a Sunday-school missionary has for 
years been maintained by the joint 


himself in Sunday-school work. eee 
into two Sunday-school Unions. 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark are slowly entering into the work, and the 


Russia keeps her work in this, as in every other direction, as secret as possible. 
It is chiefly confined to the German inhabitants, but efforts are made to introduce 
Sunday-schools into localities under the supervision of the Greek Church. 

Spain has recently made rapid progress, in spite of persecutions, the details of 
which would do honour to the times of the Inquisition. New schools are constantly 
opened by missionaries and native evangelists. Hymn-books, books of prayer, and 


recently appeared. 
There are nearly two hundred schools in Italy, including the eighty-three in 


connection with the Waldensian churches, but these latter are mostly in the 


Piedmontese Valleys. Huugary has for some years struggled bravely to maintain 
the schools implanted at Pesth, New Pesth, Klansenberg, and elsewhere, by the Rev. 
O. C. Morse, in 1872-3. In Greece, China, Japan, Zululand, Natal, India, Mexico, 
and South America, the work is chiefly done through the missionaries, and its 
statistics are embodied with theirs. Boston Congregationalist. 


“Tus Promise or THe Parurr.”—No petition can be more in accord with the mind and 
will of God than the petition for the fulfilment, in the gift of the Spirit, of ‘‘the promise of the 
Father.” All that an earthly pareut’s heart can prompt in loving solicitade for the children God 
has given him, can but faintly image the ‘‘waiting grace” of our Heavenly Father. ‘If ye 
being evil ”—sinful, imperfect, and prone to err—‘‘ if ye being evil, know how to give good gifts 
to your children, how much more shall your Heavenly Father give His Holy Spirit to them that 
ask Him?” Let us ponder the unanswerable question. God must cease to be God—be robbed 


—— 


‘ 
while in France and Germany the exotic institution has become so thoroughly 
naturalized that Sunday-school figures are a part of the national statistics, and are 
started by Rev. N. Weiss in Paris with money given him by this society daring the 
New York session of the Evangelical Alliance, and saved when he lost all else in 
the wreck of the Ville du Havre, and to encouraging private individuals who ask 
. and this in a land where fourteen years ago both the civil Government and the 
Established Church were bitterly opposed to the innovation, and more than one 
Christian man was imprisoned or deprived of his income in return for interesting 
reports as to i ing num interest, and conversions. 
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ness uses as channels of spiritual as well as | such as these, cannot be helped too much. 
idressed to him from Belgium as a compensa- | advancement and conduct. Of course, there . 
tion for the insults offered to the “ Vicar of | is opposition. Some Roman Catholic parents | 
Christ.” seek to withdraw their more advanced children. 
PETER'S PENCE. because, they say, they know too much, and 
The Aurora announces the formation of a | refuse to go to mass. The three week-day 
new association for collecting money for the | schools number 140 children, of whom four- | 


745.85 franca, or more than 7.50 francs from 
every member of it, One word more to show 


out gracious purposes of mercy. The Gospel 
has been introduced into Pederoba, where a 
church of ten communicants and five adherents 


returned from England, and gave us last 
Monday a report of how the Centenary was 
kept there. A large number of teachers 
listened with evident interest. _ 

PASTOR KOLLREUTER, 
who for several years officiated at the German 


‘Church in Camberwell, London, and was 


then appointed successor to the well-known 
Dr. Sydow, at the “ New Church” here, has 
now been elected as chief pastor in Freiburg, 


in controversy. Yet, for the sake of the 


Grand Duchy of Baden, every addition to the 


97,764 Bibles and 10,733 New Testaments 
during the year 1879. The subscriptions 
received amount only to one shilling for 


life is advancing, and that the materialist 
tendencies of our age, which chiefly produced 
such a marked decrease in the students of 
in 1872 and the following years, 
are losing their hold on some people. ' 
The work of Mr, Sticker ip the Christian 
Working Men’s Party has lately received a 
iti which 
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fifths arc children of parents who are still that all these have come out from Roman 
The Church has Catholiciem, with the exception of the pastor, 
guffered the loss by death of some of its best | the founder, and their families ; that it has | 
members, Amongst those was Captain Louis | collected this year the pleasing sum of | 
the truth during the early persecn- | 
tien. of Sho teak how God makes afflictive circumstances work 
Marina. At the time of his he was at ie 
Marseilles, which is within an easy sail of rf 
followed him to his All the vessels | meet every Sunday for worship in the house if 
om Bio Marina then in Wort st Messcilles | of the Contessa The Conte was a 
had their flags half-mast high! It will | Liberal, and condemned to death for taking 
therefore be observed that our Elban friends | part in political movements during the | 
are respected by their fellow-countrymen, | Austrian tyranny. He escaped, aud cawe | | 
and that the fanaticism of the past is rapidly | to know the Gospel in Turin afid afterwards 
becoming replaced by esteem and consideration. | in Milan, where his example was well known 
In conclusion, let me apprise your readers to the much-esteemed Waldensian minister of ) 
that this church of Rio Marios has within | Milan, the Rev. David Turino. 
its bosom ninety-eight communicants, and | 
GERMANY. 
[ From our own Correspon<ent. } _ RELIGIOUS WoRK. 
Berlin, August 14, 1880. The Prussian Bible Society has circulated | 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CENTENARY. 
The Centenary commemoration of Sunday- : 
schools has not only been observed in our | 
capital, but also in several other parts of Ger- | every 200 inhabitants, counting only the | 
many. We especially hear of a school | Protestants of our country. Three times as 
festival in Munich, where Sunday-schools | much would be required todo all the work ) 
are beneficially at work among the small | which is now done, for the most part, by the | , 
Protestant population. In the meantime, | British and Foreign Bible Society. | | 
one of our delegates, Pastor Prochnow, has I have mentioned in former letters that | | 
the number of students of theology is again ) 
beginning to show an increase. The last 
half-year gives a larger number as being in 
; attendance at the German universities. This | | 
may be considered us a sign that religious | 
| 
| 
_ in the Grand y e must give | 
him credit for having, though a “ Liberal” 
theologian, sought during his stay in Berlin ; 
to edify his congregation, and for having ab- | amply indemnify it for all attacks, which 
stained from his Orthodox brethren | even sometimes come from religious quarters. . 
In ome of the Berlin district synods the | 
number of Rationalist ministers the spiritual state of the diocese, that our 
| is much to be regretted. The diocesan synods | great prison at the Plitzensee, near Berlin, 
of that country have repeatedly petitioned | has been less full of late, and that the | 
the Government to appoint at least one | decrease of criminal punishments is visible | 
believing professor at the University of | since the existence of the Christian Working 
Heidelberg. The Government, however, | Men’s Party. This shows the blessing which 
reply that it does mot look chiefly to the | accompanies the first real effort in our country 
theological views of the professors, but to/ to go after the masses and bring them under 
their scientific abilities ! the influence of the Gospel. 
i. 
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convicts, An important step was taken by | making nonconformity to the world « 
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of a “ National Association for the Protection | years they have met annually in Council. 
(over 
in use 
has not 
CHARITY AND ENTERPRISE. 


the leading medical experts by the formation | foundation principle. For nearly a hundred 
of the Insane and the Prevention of . 


treatment of the insane. His success in whedn 


practicabili 
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views expressed by Professor Smith in the, who was his intimate friend, paid him « 
article on “Hebrew Language and Literature.” visit ; and in addition to a conversation which 
The Rev. Dr. Wilson, Secretary of the Sus- 
ventstion Fund of the Church, moved thet a | reference was made to 
committee be appointed to inquire into the | which he was oue of the trustees. 
matter and report to a special meeting of the Mr. Cadman’s 
: Commission to be held on October 27th next, | was leaving him, he said, with eyes : 
eee eee en ee “ What we must seek for is more in 
own interests at the meeting. a warm of Chobits 
disenssion this resolution was carried, on «| more simple dependence upon His merits for | 
. division, by 210 votes against 139, which | the pardon of all our sins; more conformity 
. was given for an amendment moved by Pro- | to Him, that we may be dead with Him, that 
; fessor Macgregor against taking any action in | we may sit with Him in heavenly places, that 
| the case. It was noticed as a significant fact | we may be with Him when He comes again 
| that among the supporters of Dr. Wilson's | in His glory.” He died in an hour, or lem, 
motion was Principal Rainy, who, up to that | from the time of this conversation. 
meeting, had declined to proceed to extremi-| [It is also with sorrow that we narrate the 
ties against Professor R. Smith. Principal | death, on the 13th ult. of the Rev. Henry 
| Rainy now said that it was a heart-break to | Wright, minister of St. John’s Chapel, Down- 
j him that they should be thrown beck into / shire Hill, Hampstead, Honorary Secretary . 
stirring up this’ queetion again, but as things | of the Charch Missionary Sociéty’ Mr. 
Wright was drowned whilst bathing at Con- 
and all of should be warned that at | iston, Cumberland, whither he had gone with 
next Assembly they should have a very et 
serious duty to perform. about two years old) for « . Accom- 
OBITUARY. panied by his four sons, he went to the lake 
| With deep regret we record the decease of | to bathe. He and the two elder boys, all 
the Rev. Edward Auriol, who was, until | good swimmers, took a boat and rowed out 
recently, for nearly forty years the Rector | about a quarter of a mile, leaving the two 
of St. Dunstan’s-in-the- West, Fleet Street, | younger in the shallow water. The elder 
. London. He passed away on the 10th ult., | boys leaped from the boat and struck out for ‘ 
at the age of 75. “Among the Evangelical | the shore, their father following, when sad- 
portion of the Church of England,” remarks | denly he was seized with cramp. Two 
the Record, “he filled a position that was | gentlemen on the bank called out to the 
unique. To him belonged the spirit of | boys to return to their father’s assistance. 
get This they at once did, one in time to seize 
ing im all things. . . . He the ac- | his father, already under water, and for some 
knowledged referee, to whose judgment all 
delicate questions were submitted, and without | to sink. He then made for the boat, 
the sanction of his approval no measure had | the elder brother, arriving and seeing his 
any prospect of large success among Evan- | father sink, dived in the vain hope of saving 
; gelical men. He thus wielded an immense | him. Mr. Wright, who was about forty- 
influence, and rendered the highest possible | seven years of age, was a son of the late Mr. 
service to the Church.” He is described as | Francis Wright, of Osmaston Manor, Derby- 
' having been the very impersonation of sancti- | shire, and a member of a well-known family 
fied common sense. Possessing an independent | of bankers at Nottingham, to which the late 
fortune, he exercised a wise and refined hos- | Mr. Ichabe * Charles Wright, the translator 
pitality ; of Dante, aiso belonged. Mr. Henry Wright 
and abeclute freedom from con ity was educated at Balliol College, Oxford, where ; 
opened a to the frank acceptance of he took his degree in 1856, honours 
Mr. Auriol, who took his Bachelor's degrees | Schools. He was ordained in 1857. He 
_... = «gt Oxford in 1828, was preferred by the/lield the perpetual curacy of Swanwick, 
Simeon Trustees to the Rectory of St. Dun-| Derbyshire, from 1857°to 1867, and the 
stan’s in 1841. In 1865 he was appointed | rectory of St. Nicholas, Nottingham, from 
to a prebendal stall in St. Paul’s Cathedral. | the latter date down to 1872, and he was 
Owing to the weak condition of his health, | nominated to the prebendal stall of Oxgate 
he recently resigned his living. On the day | in St. Paul’s Cathedral last year. In 1875 
of his death the Rev. Prebendary Cadman, ' he succeeded the Rev. U. H. Waller at Down- : 
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Old Testament 
creation to ar 


| 
the reports, at 
on 
matrimouy for the 
; pastor had originally 
only these, buat 
national expectation 
the Gospel was 
nc! that there 
| are certain significant features on the surface of 
. the | the Old Testament literature which criticism may 
bs and that these features, being 
4 farnish » substantial basis for 
4 hopes which arose out of 
alleged fulfilment of those hopes 
he author treats of the predic. 
to the ‘* Tabernacle of David,” 
of David,” the “Heir of 
Threatened Captivity,” 
" the Promised 
“Seventy Weeks.” On this 
Leathes gives somewhat fally 
ug inquiries, as well as 
genuineness of the Book of 
are marked alike by 
| sound judgment, and acoord- 
mi truth, The style in 
also claims commends. 
and concise as the argumeats 
) sound and conclusive. 
E. pt Pressensz, 
thee and in thy seed shall all the families of the For the delineation of the character and career 
: earth be blessed.” He takes his stand upon ‘‘the of some of the men who are portrayed in these 
concrete and substantial fact ” that for centuries pages, M. de Pressensé enjoyed capecial advan- 
before Christ there was in existence the record tages. Among the celebrities here sketched 
of this promise to Abraham ; that this promise are those of whom he could have had no personal 
is “fastened Ike « nail in the fabric of the knowledge, but there are others to wham he hes 
world’s literature and history; and that the listened in familiar intercourse, and with whom 
national history and literature of Isracl and the he has corresponded as a friend. The first por- 
national existence of the Jews depend upon it.” trait in the series is that of M. Thiers, in whose 
The kindred promises and predictions which time our author sat as a fellow deputy in the 
followed, some of which are specified, he points National Assembly, M. de Preasensé had op- 
out as having also been in existence ages before portunities of enjoying the society of “the most : 
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remarkable talker of his times,” to whose great 
talents and remarkable devotion to his country 
be does no more than justice. But how deficient 
were the views of M. Thiers on religion as & 
matter of individual responsibility, is illastrated 
by a remark be once made in the Palace at Ver- 
sailles, in M. de Pressens<'s hearing. Speaking of 
Heary tv. of France, he said : “‘ Was there ever 
anything more admirable than the sight of this 
great king giving peace to France by the Edixt 
of Nantes, while be himself turned Catholic! 
And the best of all is, that while turning Catho- 
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shall appear, we shall be lke Him, for we shall 
see Him as He is”). The freshness and force 
which characterise these discourses warrant the 
hope that they may obtain a wide circulation. 


. omas Rawson 
Mr. Brnxs—who believes that we have now, in 
1880, reached the last night watch of the great 
Satarday of the world's history—iodicates in 
he regards as truths and what 


Es 


| Robertson, a whole cloud of witnesses are vir- 
tually submitted to M. de Pressens's standard 
of correct divinity, aed the great Evangelical | 
movenmdt which made iteslf so sensibly felt 
some eighty or ninety years ago as to give birth 
to the Bible and kindred societies is 
| 
lie, he still remained Protestant.” The attitade J 
of M. Thiers himeclf, as a statesman, towards | 
the Romish Charch, was precisely sach as might | | 
be expected from acceptance of the principle, or 7 
rather of the negation of principle, involved in 1 
this remark—implying, as it does, the total dis- | 
. regard of the claims of the individual conscience a 
when aay supposed national interests are at stake. CaLTmnor. London: Ellict Stock. | 
Following the portraiture of M. Thiers, wo have xn et the mid-day last Lent, in | 
sketches of ‘‘the Antecedents of the Vatican Coun- St. Paul's Cathedral 14 
yer) are among the best examples we have read or 
te heard of the presentation of the Gospel in a form te’ | 
Serahen. compared with Voltaire, showing the at once brief, earnest, and unconventional. 1 he - 
oe author shows that any man, if he become a Chris- | | 
deism which characterised the one and the athe- tins, may have, as the enlightened Christian al. | 
ready has, certainty as to (1) the Object of 
io Cuaay? Arioge ; worship, (2) the spiritual security, and (3) the pro- | 
leap, Bishop of Orleans. this, the part gressive well-being promised by an Almighty and 
of Neck, Che loving Father to the true worshipper aad disciple | 
with a stady of the “‘Catholic crisis,” as repre- of Christ ; (4) the spi Salen eatitds won. 
sented by some of the most eminent members opiriteal leg dale t0 
of the Roman Catholic Church ; and he argues bi privile it 
ar! the reward which is promised hereafter ia (5) the 
chore final certainty which shall crown every other-- 
of comety, the attamgs So combat | vision of God (We keow that when He 
ism with what he terms “‘its own weepons "—that 
is to say, those which have been called into play i 
by ‘‘ the first political genius of the age, and the | 
unjustifiable and unwise. bet 
In the second part of his book M. de Pressensé aay 
brings before us three eminent representatives of wh 
FrenchjE vangelical Protestantism, whom he knew 
well —Adolphe Monod, Alexandre Vinet, the | 
Latheran Pastor Verny—and a popular English | 
preacher, Robertson, of Brighton. Of Vinet he 
writes as an avowed disciple of a beloved master ; ae 
the others we have named he treats with a free- | as defects in Mr. E. B. Elliott’s “* Horm Apoca- ya 
dom aad in « critical spirit which never permits | lyptice,"’ and in Mr, Grattan Guinness’s *‘ Ap- 
us for an instant to forget the particular theo- | proaching End of the Age.” In so far as they 
logical views of the author himself. Jn the in- | imply a penultimate stage of prophetical exposi- 
spection of these portraits we are, so to speak, | tion, he differs from both, while he shows his 
never allowed to lose sight of the painter. This | reasons for holding that an ultimate and final 
is not always agreeable, even in the case of one | stage of prophetical interpretation can only be 
man, when that man preached such discourses | reached when the end itself comes. We regret 
and left so saintly an example as did Adolphe | the severe illness of the respected and learned 
3 Monod; bat when, in order to exhibit in the | author, which has compelled him to devolve the i 
best possible light the picture of Frederick | duty upon his son of writing a preface. , 
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signify their intention to be present will be gladly entertained. 
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Campbell, Eeq., London. 


As the Council do not meet during August, 
the following persons have been admitted to 
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im 


Miss Geox, Wimbledon. 
right, 


Mrs. Lothian, Wimbledon. 
Mies Lothian, Wim diedton. 


Miss L. W 
Miss E. 


membership by the Committee of Council :— 


> > 
ae NOTTINGHAM CONFERENCE. 
The appeusching anneal Conference ot Nottingham, on October 19% aad 
| it is prayerfully expected, will prove to be a season of deep 
The attention of the Lord's people will be directed to the great 
| of the Holy Spirit, thet closer communion may be realized with 
greater power rest upon the ministry of His Word. 
j Among those who have already comeented to give addresses 
following: The Rev. George Edgoome, u.s., Rector of St. Peter's, 
Marcus Rainsford, n.a., Incumbent of St. John's, Pimlico, London ; 
| Mildmay Park; Rev. H. E. Brooke, Dovercourt; Rev. C. Clemance, p.p., Camberwell ; 
; and Rev. Avedis Constantian, of Constantinople. 
NEW MEMBERS. , Walthamstow. 
A. W. Mayuard 
| Walthamecow. 
bledon. Walthamstow. 
. , Walthamstow. 
| | 
| Esq., Walthamstow. 
bledon. Walthamstow. 
Mrs. Mortimer, Wimbledon | 
| Mrs. Broome Wimbledon. 
Mra. Carfrae, Wimbledon. Norwood. 
SECRETARIAL V 
Since the last meeting of Council, Me 
General Field has visited Wimbledc 
thamstow, and Upper Norwood. Mrs. 
Mr. and Mrs. Eliot Heward, and Gene: | 
don most kindly convened meetings 
drawing-roomsa, and a large number ¢ : 
tian friends attended to hear the addresses. 
No meetings for the Evangelical Alliance 
having for some years past taken at 
these suburbs, a sketch of the orig 
society, its principles and objects, | 
given, and then an account of its — 
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The wife is sub- | God are maintained. Let us be fully yielded 
child to the parent, up to God, and walk in fellowship with Him, 


permanently secured.” 
The meeting throughout was conducted iu 
was avoided, and prayer and praise 


and our boliness, usefulness, and happiness 
simple dependence upon the Holy Spirit. 


falfil its duties. 
the 

the master 

or whatsoever 
do it to 
harmony 
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glory of God. 

: of the family, the 

£ Church, the inward harmony | F 

| iteelf, and its right relations to | were not restrained. 

*™A Short Account of the Visit of the ion from the General Conference st Basle to Vienna in 
1879” 
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*,” Remittances may be made payable to the order of either of the Secretar 
(Major-General Field, c.8., and Mr. A. J. Arnold), or to the Treasurer. 
: Alliance House, 7, Adam Street, Strand, London, w.c. 


